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GEN Ont 





FROM L'H@RMITE EN ITALIE, THE LATEST d's b> or MR. JOUY. 


[Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope. r 
—— 

Genoa may. be-compared to avrich nagasion; ebhtaining 
articles of great value’ and beauty; piled up without me- 
thod or order. Its streets are crowded with sumptuous 
buildings, but, like the furniture of Jacob, or the gilt 
broitzes of Ravrio,. they.are heaped together i in confusion. 
It is a chaos of palaces. 

Most of the streets, except those which run along the 

“outskirts of the town, are too narrow to admit carriages ; 
but I met several sedan-chairs, called portantine, which 
are, however, used during the day time only, by elderly 

“women, Families of respettability‘generally keep one of 
these conveyances for private use, as there is some danger, 
in entering a hired chair, of succeeding to the place occu- 
cupied immediately before by a dead body, the same car- 
riages being used indiscriminately for the very opposite pur- 

‘poses, of conveying the dead to their graves, and ladies to 

“the opera. Genoa is the paradise of strangers; for there is, 
perhaps, ne town in the world where the women are so 
handsome, and the men so ugly. The former have al- 
most invariably elegant figures, fine eyes, and regular and 
expressive features. There is much uniformity in their 
manner of dressing. They generally wear white, and 

_ their head-dress consists of a long muslin veil, called mez- 
zaro, falling negligently. over their arms and: shoulders. 
As the streets are paved with large flags of stone-or gra- 
nite, and perfeetly free from mud, their feet are displayed 
to great advantage, and their shoes are not less elegant 
and neat than those worn by Parisian ladies, who never 
walk except in the. public-parades: ~The beautiful Ma- 
dame Tealdi, the wife of one of our French Generals, and 
so long admired in the ball-rooms of Paris, was a native 
of Genoa, 

My cicerone, who was an old servant of M. Durazzo, 
the last Doge of the republic, and nominated by Napo- 
leon a member of his senate, took me first to look at the 
‘palace of his former master, the handsomest. and largest 
in the city.. At the beginning of the preceding: month of 
September, the Prince Borghesi ‘had passed 'a’short time at 
this palace with all his court, when he came to visit this 
capital of the ancient Liguria, the richest town in his go- 
gernment. Napoleon had preferred ‘stopping at the pa- 
Jace of Doria, although in a neglected, and almost _un- 
furnished state, that he might sleep in the room once occu- 
pied by Charles the Fifth. The entrance of the palace, 
belonging to M. Durazzo, is a neat portico supported by 
8 double row of marble‘pillars. ‘The drawing-rooms, sa- 
loons, and’ galleries are exceedingly numerous, most 
sumptuously furnished, and adorned with fine paintings. 
I was much astonished by the profusion of white Carrara 
marble, and of yellow marble brought at an immense ex- 
pense from the mountains of Sierra Morena, when the 
Genoese divided with the Venetians the empire of ‘mari- 
time commerce. Such, in fact, was the wealth of Genoa, 
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that: she wassnat ‘only exempt: from any public debt, bat 
she drew from Switzerland-and several small Italian states 
a revenue of more than ee millions. *” » 

Leaving the palace,of ,M. Durazzo, Ff entered the: ames 
tropolitan church of Santo-Lorengo, situated on the oppo- 
site side of- the same -street.«-Its order of architecture is 
Gothic. The portal is incrustated: with: black and white 
marble. A flight ‘of a;dozen steps leads to the principal 
door, and, when.a;procession enters the church, it requires 
some dexterity in the ¢ross-bearer to ascend this perilous 
height without stumbling, or letting fall the cross, which 
is of..very large dimensions, the figure of Christ being 
the fullsize of aman. -The gaping crowd watch his steps 
with undisguised anxiety.;.and even the devotees, holy 
brothers, and priests, who attend his progress, ill conceal 
their wandering attention, while he, poising the cross at 
the distance of fifty paces, advances firmly, and reaches 
the door of Santo-Lorenzo with the same steadiness as if 
he were walking on level ground. The vulgar relate 
many, tragical histories of disasters which occurred on 
these occasions some centuries ago. 

The choirof this church is surrounded by a handsome 
gilt grating, and commands a view of every part of the in- 
terior, the marble altar, the seat of the prelate, and those 
of the priests, canons, and arch-priests. 

I desired my cicerone, whose wages were very high, to 

devote another morning to me, for the purpose of con- 
ducting me to the baths. These establishments are fitted 
up with much “elegance and neatness at Genoa, which 
is, in general, as remarkable for its cleanliness as the 
towns of Piedmont‘are for the want of it. The rooms 
are spacious, and surreunded by large baths of white 
marble. Nothing can exceed the dexterity and prompt 
attention of the waiters. I returned to the quarter in 
which the Exchange is situated, where I was expected by 
a party of friends, and admired much that ancient build- 
ing, within whose walls so much wealth has been cir- 
culated. On my way thither, I stopped before a barber’s 
shop, where my curiosity was excited by a crowd of peo- 
ple, assembled to observe the curious process by which 
asingle barber performed the arduous task of shaving a 
dozen Jews .at the same time. He first rubbed all their 
beards with,a green drug, called mardocheo; and, when 
they were well singed by this burning paste, he removed 
them with a.wooden razor. But as, notwithstanding the 
good man’s utmost; skill and despatch, it was impossible 
for him to apply.his razor to the beard before the drug 
began. to communicate its effects to the skin, these un- 
fortunate children of Judea were long writhing with pain, 
and clamouring for his assistance, before he had time to 
attend to them. 
I had been introduced to the principal French autho- 
rities ;. among. others to M. de la Tourette, prefect of 
Genoa, and to General Montchoisy, commander of the 
twenty-seventh military division. In a town where there 
are so many rich individuals, whose style of living is 
sumptuous and elegant, and where every thing is exceed- 
ingly dear, the salaries of the public authorities are very 
inadequate to their expenses, particularly those of military 
men, who are obliged to have horses. The expense of 
keeping a horse at Genoa did not then amount to less than 
four francs a day. 





I was much astonished by. the numbers of, monks, Ca~ 
puchins, Dominican, and Franciscan, friars,,.whom I met 
‘th the streets of Genoa, They were not suppressed, in this 
state, until the following year. ° These tin fortunate people, 
formetly accustomed to ‘affluence; Were ‘now so wretchedly 
impoverished . that mahy’ of” them were ‘reduced, to the 
necessity of asking alms, .. But, as. of St. Francis 
was often used by thieves, asa disguise to facilitate their 
admission into private-houses, it was not ‘always prudent 
to yield to: the cotipasstot ‘excited by the appearance of a 
religious, costume. . { often. stopped in ;the streets, tq ad- 
mire the address and eagerness, with which the cammon 
people and Jabouress played at:a:game; called la morra, 
of so great antiquity; that, ‘even'in' thé time of the’ Roman 
Emperors, it was the favourite recreation of the lower 
orders in every part of Italy. "T'wo players, standing op- 
posite to. each, other, alternately close, and extend. with 
great rapidity the fingers of one or both of their hands, 
calling out, at the sane time, uno, due, tre, quattro, cingue, 
to the number dieci; he who happens to have counted 
the number of fingers that remain extended at the end of 
the game is the winner. 

The Genoese, as may easily be imagined, were by no 
means reconciled to the French yoke, however lenient it 
might be; but their union with the great empire was at 
once fatal to their interests and destructive of their happi- 
ness. Accustomed to supply men only for sea-service, the 
conscription for land-service was an .insupportable oppres- 
sion to them; and the circumstance of their forming part 
of the Piedmontese Government was even more grating to 
their prejudices than their union with France.- Genoa, 
however, still boasted of great citizens and sincere philan- 
thropists, who were the devoted friends of their country, 
while they deeply deplored her rnin. I recollect an in- 
stance of active benevolence in a Genoese gentleman, 
which occurred after the period of my residence in Genoa. 
In the year 1809, the harvests of corn had completely 
failed in Italy ; bread was exceedingly dear, and importa- 
tions by sea were prevented by the continental blockade. 
The Count of Balbi, having called a meeting of the richest 
inhabitants of the city, proposed a subscription for the 
purpose of purchasing corn from the interior of France, 
offering for his share of the contribution two hundred 
thousand francs. In consequence of his. efforts, a very 
considerable sum was raised; and, during the following 
winter, the poor were supplied with bread at a very mode- 
rate price. 

In the time of the Doges, a dinner was given at their 
palaces once a week to the poor. Charitable institutions 
are very numerous at Genoa, but the hospital known 
under the name of Albergo det poveri, exceeds in beauty 
and magnificence all other establishments of the same 
description. 1t was founded in the time of Docias, and is 
adorned by marble:statues of all such benefactors of the 
hospital as have endowed it with more than fifty thousand. 
francs. The order of St. Anne is conferred, in Russia, as a 
reward for donations of five hundred thousand roubles to 
the hospitals; and it seems to me, that homage paid to the 
vanity of mankind may well be excused when it is produc- 
tive of so much good to the cause of humanity. Surely, if 
any value is to be attached to the baubles ingeniously ins 
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subjects, it is due rather to distinctions bestowed upon men 
for having helped to support their fellow-citizens than to 
those which they nave gained by killing their enemies. 
Returning from the Albergo dei povert, we observed in a 
building on the port, several small holes or dungeons not 
exceeding four feet in length, breadth, or height, and closed 
in front by an iron grating consisting of four bars. We 
were told that these were the places of confinement destined 
to receive the Algerine slaves, when disabled by age or sick- 
ness from assisting at the labours of the port. To avoid 
a direct infringement of the laws of religion, which forbade 
their being put to death, the republic had recourse to the 
barbaroussubterfuge of condemning them to linger out their 
lives in these narrow cells, which afforded them sufficient 
space neither to stand nor lie down ; and it seldom happened 
that the government was burdened with the expense re- 
quisite for their support longer than a few months. 

The presence of the English vessels did not prevent me 
from frequently sailing to the distance of a mile from shore, 
to enjoy a view of the city and port, which is inferior in 
beauty only to that seen from the Bay of Naples. The town 
is situated on the declivity of a mountain, which rises behind 
it in the form of an amphitheatre. On the left, along the 
fauxbourg of Saint Pierre d’Arena, and on the road to 
Voltri, situated at the distance of a league and a half from 
Genoa, the country is interspersed with villas, surrounded 
by gardens, and numerous villages peeping from amidst 
the pale varying foliage of the olive, and the brilliant 
verdure of the fig-tree. The Genoese use the weed of the 
fig-tree for the purpose of making snuff boxes and tea- 
trays, which are of most elegant and neat workmanship, 
being as light, but not less fragile, than those made of por- 
celain. The gardens abound in flowers at almost every sea- 
son of the year, and the air is perfumed with the delicious 
odour of citrons and orange-trees. Land is too valuable 
in the city to be used for gardens, and the only one there 
is that belonging to the palace of Doria, which is remark- 
able for two terraces, constructed entirely in white marble. 
The lower one is on a level with the ground-floor, and 
affords a pleasant retreat from the heat of the sun, as it is 
sheltered by the upper terrace, supported by a range of 
pillars immediately above it, and communicating with the 
appartments of the first story. : 

The existence of Genoa may be traced to an earlier 
period than two centuries before the Christian era. Its 
original name was Genua, derived from Janus, to whom 
it was dedicated. Genoa paid dearly for the government 
under which she flourished from the year 1528, since, 
during the thirty-four years which preceded the establish- 
ment of the aristocratic republic, she changed her form of 
government no less than twelve times. The French were 
massacred in Genoa in the reign of Charles the Fourth. 
She was frequently at war with them, and they were ex- 
pelled from the city under Charles the Seventh, Lewis the 
Twelfth, and Francis the First. It was the Genoese who 
destroyed the republicof Pisa, founded by a Greek cclony. 
They possessed at Constontinople the vast fauxbourg of 
Pera, and were masters of Corsica, before the union of 
that island with France. Genoa justly considers Andrew 
Doria as the real founder of her power. Nothing, alas! 
now remuins to her of her former glory, except the fatal 
remembrance of it, and the splendour of her palaces. 

One day my ciceronc conducted me to the palace of Sera, 
in the street of Novissima, which may justly be denomi- 
nated the wonder of Genoa, although its exterior is not 
remarkable. A narrow stair-case of white marble leads 
to the range of apartments on the first story, consisting of 
an antichamber, a dining-room, of ova! shape, and two 
drawing-rooms contiguous to each ether. On the furni- 
ture and ornaments of these few apartments have been 
expended two millions of livres. The two drawing- 
rooms, waich may rather be considered as one, divided 
inte two parts, are each forty square feet in dimension, 
and present so gorgeous a display of marble, immense 
glasses, precious stones, pillars of porphyry, incrustations 


the first masters, that they more than realize the wonders 
described in the Arabian tales. The walls are plastered 
with stucco of lapis lazuli. Four pendulums which adorn 
the chimney pieces, and two consoles, richly ornamented 
with chandeliers and precious vases, cost alone six hundred 
thousand francs. The pendulums are furnished with 
diamond hands, which not only designate the seconds, 
minutes, and hours, but correspond with the phases of the 
moon, the revolutions of the sun, and every other periodi- 
cal change of time. This palace is a source of great de- 
light to the strangers who visit it, and of profit to the 
servants, who are generally well paid for the task of ex- 
hibiting it; but it seems to afford little gratification to the 
owner, who seldom inhabits any other part of it than a 
small apartment on the fourth story. 


Liverpool, A. W. 
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[ORIGINAL TRANSLATION. ] 
THE HERMIT. 
——— 
[FROM THE GERMAN OF OEHLENSCHLAEGER.] 

—n - 
In justice to the author it ought to be observed, that the 
youthful days of the hermit, and particularly the days of 
his love, are elegantly described in the original; but these 
details would have rendered the tale too long for a perio- 
dical publication, and the translator has only preserved 
what the interest of the story necessarily required. Per- 
haps it would have been as well to omit also some of the 
remarks on the stage; but, as the taste of readers varies 
with their age and situation, subjects which do not please 
some may be acceptable to others. 


Liverpool. YOUR READER. 





‘¢ I was born in a little town of Suabia, in which my 
father had, for many years, discharged the duties of a 
clergyman. The situation of my parents initiated me, at 
an early period of life, in all the solemn rites of religion, 
which had a powerful influence over my feelings, although 
the constraint which they imposed was repugnant te the 
natural vivacity of my temper. None of my companions 
was more volatile or fonder of play than myself; but 
none also was, during the time of divine service, more 
serious, or joined in the hymns of the congregation with 
more earnest and unaftected devotion. The solemn sounds 
of the organ had an indescribable effect upon me, and 1 
listened to them, rivetted to the spot, in willing and mute 
attention. But I was not always proof against the dul- 
ness of a long sermon ; and I must confess (to my shame) 
that I often yielded to the allurements of my play-fellows, 
and followed them behind the vestry, before my good 
father had concluded his discourse. In the meantime, I 
scidom neglected to attend christenings, marriages, and 
funerals ; because I felt an irresistible desire to observe 
mankind under all these various circumstances. Methinks 
I Still behold the scenes of my youth, so vividly docs my 
imagination retrace them, and so indelibly are they fixed 
in my memory. I see the church-pew adorned with ar- 
tificial foliage of painted paper, half-concealing the gilded 
lemons, and roses of red riband. The portly nurse enters 
with the child, whilst the merry gossips assemble round 
the father, and other branches ef the family climb upon 
the neighbouring pews to get a peep at the ceremony. 

** Contirmation-day was of still greater importance ; and 
I recollect the anxiety with which I watched the sons of 
the citizens, who had been mere boys on Saturday even- 
ing, come out of their houses, un a Sunday morning, 
dressed like gentlemen, with white kid-gloves, three. 
cornered hats, and curls stiff with powder and pomatum ; 
whilst playing with the chains of their new watches, they 
attempted to hide their embarrassment under an assumed 
air of carelessness. The girls attracted me less; and their 
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| because it appeared to me, in most cases, even more un- 
, natural than that of my own sex; and it was reserved for 


Amelia to fix my attention. This young lady was simply 
dressed in white, and her hair flowed in natural ringlets 
upon her shoulders. She seemed to be unconscious of 
every thing, except the august ceremony in which she 
was engaged; and when my father placed his hand upon 
her head, and blessed her, she burst into tears. Her 
image appeared to me ineffably beautiful at that moment; 
and.I am still of the same opinion. 

‘* From the days of my boyhood to the age of manhood, 
I was much left to myself; asmy mother died young, and 
my father spent most of his time in study. I frequently 
visited the church-yard, and enjoyed the conversation of 
Paul, the grave-digger, who never failed to give me all the 
instructions in his powet. He told me, for instance, that 
maps had been first introduced by Dr. Faustus, whom the 
devil supported in the-air, whilst he looked down upon the 
earth, to make a sketch of the various countries, as they ap- 
pear from above. He also imparted to me, that he often met 
the enchanted dwarf, with the red cap, when he wentto the 
steeple to wind up the clock; and that, once, the spright had 
not only snatched the key out of his hand, but even tumbled 
him down stairs. He acknowledged that he had not been 
quite sober when the accident happened ; but that, said 
he, did not alter the case at all. He fell, nevertheless, a 
sacrifice to his habit of drinking, and I sincerely regretted 
him, because it appeared to me that some of our death. 
hymns were never so well given, after his exit in the mill- 
pond, as they had been given during his life-time, parti- 
cularly that, ‘ Who knows how near my end may be? 
in which he had always joined with peculiar energy. 
** My acquaintance with Amelia gave a different charac. 
ter to my pursuits. I had never forgotton her since the 
day of her confirmation ; but she did not live ia our town: 
her father held an office in the country; and I had never 
found an opportunity to get introduced to the family.— 
One evening I was returning from my rambles, and, 
coming to a turn of the road, I met a female walking 
alone, who uttered a scream at my appearance. It was 
Amelia, who had been to see a friend, at some distance, 
and felt much alarmed when she perceived that night was 
setting in very fast. I soon tranquillized her fears, and 
offered her my arm, which she accepted without hesitation. 
I had intended to say a great deal; but I found my stock 
of conversation exhausted after the first interchange of 
civilities; and my silence produced a corresponding one 
on the part of my fair companion. I could, nevertheless, 
have walked thus all night, without being sensible of 
fatigue, and we arrived much sooner at the young lady’s 
habitation than I wished. I did not accompany her into 
the house, but the acquaintance was now made, and I 
was determined to cultivate it. My father assisted me in 
my endeavours, by forming an intimacy with the parents 
of Amelia; and it was finally agreed, that if he could 
succeed in making me his successor to the living, the 
union of the two families would be a most desirable one. 
I was allowed to remain yet for some time under the pri- 
vate tuition of my father; and as soon as I[ was sufficiently 
prepared for the University, I set out for it, in order to 
acquire the necessary qualifications for my intended career. 
** I devoted myself most earnestly to the cultivation of 
my studies; and my chief recreation consisted in a walk 
under the fine lime trees, which shade the green near Tu- 
bingen. One day, when I arrived at my favourite retreat, 
I found it occupied by a gentleman of prepossessing ap- 
pearance, who was reading in a book, which he laid down 
when he saw me, that he might enter into conversation. 
I sat down near him, and cast, from time to time, a glance 
at his book ; but I was unable to distinguish more than 
the names of Romeo and Mercutio, which were conspi- 
cuously printed, and which made me conclude that the 
book gave an account of some new play. I durst not 
ask him, because there was something about him that 








finery produced rather a painful effect on my sensations : | 


inspired me with awe, although his manners were very 
courteous. He told me that he would like the spot still 
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better if there were more trees in the neighbourhood, and | tally absorbed in that; and though exile, and sometimes 


if there were also more people to walk about ; because 
he enjoyed himself best where he could either mingle 
with society, or retire from it at his own pleasure. I 
replied that J preferred complete solitude, or, at least, 
rural scenes, to any thing that reminded me of the town. 
He smiled, and said ‘that it was owing’ to my being en- 
tirely occupied with myself and my love. I blushed, and 
thought the man must be a sorcerer; but he insisted no 
further on the unravelling of my secret, and proceeded :— 
* Let poets say what they like, it is nevertheless true, that 
the ‘generality of country-people are still in the lowest 
state of civilization ; and that one must frequent towns, if 
one wishes to become really acquainted with mankind.’ 
At that moment, a woman passed with fresh cherries, 
and he rose to buy some. I took the opportunity to look 
at the book; but it availed me nothing, because it was 
written in a foreign language. I peeped at the title-page, 
and I read William ; but there was also another name 
which was so curiously spelt that I could make nothing 
of it. On the other hand, I was much struck with a fine 
engraving, which represented the bust of what I thought 
a clergyinan, with a high forehead and beautiful eyes. 
I could not recollect having seen the face before, and yet 
it appeared to me as if I were in the presence of an old 
acquaintance: my eyes filled with tears, and I was 
quite absorbed in my meditations when the stranger re- 
turned. He exclaimed, joyfully, ‘ Ah! you read Shaks- 
speare? You understand English ?? I was under the 
painful necessity of answering no; but I begged him to 
repeat once more the name of the author. He seemed 
to be a little surprised at my not having heard it before; 
and, when I asked where the man had been preaching, he 
astonished me in my turn by saying, ‘ Here, in Tubin- 
gen, as well as in Stutgart.’ I stared; but he went on— 
‘In Frankfort, Berlin, Hamburg,’ I was amazed; but 
he continued with great rapidity—‘ In London, Copen- 
hagen, Philadelphia; and, although he has been sneered 
at by the academics in Paris, he will outlive them all.’ 
I interrupted the speaker by asking whether he meant 
Luther ? and he answered me with a smile, * Not exactly; 
but the man of whom I speak has cleared the way for 
what is beautiful and natural, just as the Reformer has 
cleared it for what is good and true. Let the sun be ex- 
cluded ever'so carefully by the gates which ignorance and 
superstition defend, its penetrating rays will make their 
way through the chinks of the strongest barriers.’ He 
then translated to me some parts of Shakspeare, and 
seemed to be highly pleased with the great agitation 
which I manifested, and the emotion which the mere 
sight of the portrait had produced within me. My in. 
structor had an air of melancholy, which even approached 
severity, about him: his countenance was pale, and, 
apparently, furrowed by the effect of strong passions, but 
remarkably expressive. I thought that he must be a poet, 
and I rejoiced at my having met with him. 


; [To be continued.] 
ORIGINAL. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE HISTORY OF ROME. 


The rise and the decline of the mighty empire of Rome 
are interesting to every individual and to every age. The 
man who reads for general information, no less than the 
historian who pores over its records, feels himself trans- 
ported back to the times when it flourished in all its splen- 
dour, and comprised the extent of the civilized globe. 
Pride in their mein, defiance in their eye, we see the 
jords of human kind pass by. Universal dominion was 
justly the reward of the valour and. true patriotism of 
the Romans under tlie commonwealth. The love of their 


country was their ruling passion; every other seemed to- ! 





even death itself awaited them, they still remained true to 
her best interests). As aman who looked with contempt 
upon the empty titles of the world, who preferred the 
safety of his country to the pursuits of ambition, Cincin- 
natus will be a model of true patriotism and virtue to all 
succeeding ages. The noble conduct of Fabricius, in the 
case ef the physician of Pyrrhus, forms a striking contrast 
to the perfidy and deceit of the Italians during the middle 
ages. Another Regulus we must in vain expect to behold ; 
the stern patriotism, and stoical indifference of life which 
he displayed, astonishes the reader, who discovers, in the 
histories of succeeding times, the truckling and venality of 
politicians, who hold their places at the will of a despotic, 
but, perhaps, legitimate sovereign. The freedom of the 
government under the commonwealth, afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the greatest men to devote themselves to the 
service of their country; and they were held in deserved 
estimation: nor do our own times want instances of this; 
and so long as we have the names of Washington and 
Carnot to boast of, we are not totally surpassed by the 
ancients. The custom of electing consuls every year for 
the command of the army, must necessarily have made 
the principal citizens of Rome proficients in the art of 
war: every circumstance, not only in the forms of go. 
vernment, but in the religion of the state, tended to make 
the people of a warlike disposition ; and it is to this that 
we must ascribe the victories of Sylla, Pompey, and 
Cesar, though obtained at a time when the republic was 
just expiring. 

Under the fierce contests between the patricians and the 
plebeians, and the powerful ascendency of the generals of 
the army, the commonwealth gradually sunk into decay : 
the cruelty of Marius, the proscriptions of Sylla, the ri- 
valship of Casar and Pompey, all eventfully portended 
the settlement of the government under the absolute sway 
of a singleman. It seemed the only cure for the diseases 
of the state; and it was happy for mankind that Julius 
Czesar was the successful candidate. It is difficult to dis- 
cover those marks of tyranny in his character, which have 
been so often imputed to him: his victories in the west 
were considered, in the times in which he lived, as the high- 
est pitch of military virtues and it is some excuse for the 
waste of blood under the Roman government, that though 
they invaded countries which had neyer offended them, 
yet arts and civilization followed in the train. What was 
Britain when. Cesar first landed on her barbarous shores ? 
What was she when the decline of the empire obliged 
them to withdraw their legions? But what is she at the 
present era of her history ?—the undisputed mistress of the 
seas, and the arbitrator of Europe! 


The Roman taught her stubborn knee to bow; 
Though twice a Cesar could not bend ner now. 


Cesar was the only man at that time capable of assum- 
ing the reins of almost universal empire, with the excep- 
tion of Cicero; and it is worthy of our admiration, that 
he duly appreciated the merits and the reputation of that 
immortal orator and statesman. ‘* The glory he acquired 
(says Cesar) was as much above all other triumphs, as 
the extent of the Roman genius was above that of the 
bounds of the Roman empire.”* 

The mildness which Cesar displayed in the use of vic- 
tory, his fancied idea that he had destroyed his enemies, 
when he made them his friends, prove him to have been a 
man of an enlarged capacity, and of a humane disposition, 
and which is strikingly contrasted with the ferocity of 
Sylla, who preceded him; and the cruel and inhuman 
association of Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, who built 
their ‘hopes of ambition on the destruction of the last of 
the Romans. 

Unlimited power has a natural tendency to corrupt the 
human heart; and if Cxsar ever indulged the hope of 





* Goldsmith’s, Hist. vol. 2, p. 35.—The merits of this history 
for young readers, are too well known to be noticed here. 


assuming the title of king, we must blame the servility 
and degradation of the people, who seemed more inclined 
to adore him as a god, than to endeavour to set a limit to 
his power and ambition. The abject Romans could no 
longer endure the freedom of a republic; and the voice of 
the multitude would have been raised against the govern- 
ment, which might have been erected under the auspices 
of Cato, Brutus, and Cicero. The inflexible views of 


‘| liberty and justice which these great men entertained, 


would better have suited the days of Junius and Valerius, 
than the memorable era that witnessed the triumph of 
Cesar over the freedom of his country.* It was not a 
triumph over the government alone, but oyer all those 
principles in the breasts of the people which had so long 
animated and supported the commonwealth; and with 
this disposition in the citizens of Rome, it was in the 
power of Cesar to have rendered his name as odious as 
that of any of his successors; but the mild use which he 
made of the immense power which he acquired, is some 
compensation for the blood through which he waded to 
the empire of the world. But his virtues as a hero, when 
brought to the test of reason and humanity, appear as de- 
testable crimes and abominable vices: and profuse as 
Cesar was withthe blood of his fellow-men, his example 
has been still more injurious to mankind, since it has 
induced many a warrior to imitate his successful career, in 
the hope of being celebrated in after ages; as if the de- 
struction of the human species entitled them to the adora- 
tion of posterity. Selim, the usurper of the Ottoman 
throne, and Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, are not the only 
tyrants that have done so. The former ‘is said to have 
inflamed his passion for conquest by perusing the narratives 
of the deeds of Alexander and Cesar, which he caused to 
be translated and read to him.’*+ ‘* Thus, (adds the elo- 
quent historian) is ‘the world destined to pay the penalty 
of its blind admiration of those whom it dignifies with 
the name of heroes.” 

And in another point of view it is melancholy to reflect, 
that the distinies of millions of the human race were 
placed in the power of a single man: Cesar had but to 
command; and an army, deveted to his interests, would have 
executed the most execrable purposes he could wish: from 
his decision there was no appeal; and it was reserved for 
his successors, who enjoyed that power which he first 
usurped, to show the world how precarious is the liberty 
and happiness of mankind, when entrusted to the protection 
of an absolute sovereign. 

From the condition in which the Roman empire then 
stood, we'must regard the assassination of Cesar as impo- 
litic and criminal. Brutus, who was one of the principal 
conspirators, owed his life to the clemency of the conque- 
ror, and afterwards accepted of an important and re- 
sponsible situation under his government; thus giving his 
sanction to the authority of the man of whom he, after- 
wards, became the assassin. The act of depriving the 
tyrant of life was rigorously executed ; but the wavering 
and undecided measures of the conspirators, at last, 
brought the event to depend upon the fate of a single 
battle: the loss of that, and the subsequent defeat of 
Antony at Actium, secured to Rome another master, but 
one who was destined to make the era of his reign the 
most glorious in the annals of Rome. The splendour and 
dignity of the Augustan age excite the homage of every 
enlightened mind; and if the people could forget their 
former freedom, they must certainly, during this period, 
have been happy; but the production of the nied alone 
will ever shed a lustre on the reign of Augustus, 


Liverpool, J.C. 


(To be continued.§ 





* The character of Cato has escaped even the breath of ca- 
lumny; that of Brutus has been stained by the imputation 
of avarice and extortion, but it seems a solitary instance in 
his life, and not at all corresponding with the general tenor 
of his conduct.—See Mr. Gibbon’s Essay on the Character of 


Brutus. 











+ Roscoe’s History of Leo the Tenth, vol 3. 
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Poetry. 





LA FETE DU CUR. 
— 
Yes! let me smiles of gladness wear ! 
Back to thy source, thou trembling tear, 
For seraph strains are echoing near; 
And this is Sorrow’s holiday ! 


Oh! now I may not—cannot weep; 
This hour at least shall memory sleep, 
And I will festal gaily keep, 

In lightsome hall exultingly ! 


And now thy lyre, Cecelia, bring, 

And wake to love its every string, 

Till hal] and woodland wild shall ring 
Responsive to its melody! 


Shine out, thou glorious God of Day! 
Hyperion, shed thy brightest ray ; 
For this is Sorrow’s holiday; 

In slumber wrapt how tranquilly! 


And brighter bloom, ye blushing flowers,. 

And lovelier grow, ye verdant bowers, 

And softer gleam, ye distant towers, 
And put on all your pageantry. 


Back to your haunts, ye dismals, all! 

And spread, Oblivion, spread thy pall; 

Would that its sweeping folds might fall,. 
To rise-no more eternally! 


But, hush! nor let a jarring strain 
Restore the buried back again; 
Forbear! nor rouse a ghastly train 

To fright fair earth’s propriety. 


For this a hallowed day, and blest, 
Sacred to Friendship, angel guest ' 
A green spot in the desert waste, 

A fountain in the wilderness! 


Away, ye sighs, to memory given, 
Ye mourning thoughts far hence be driven ‘ 
Does not the hour resemble heav’n ? 

Then let it shine all gloriously ! 


Immortal bands are hov’ring near; 

Celestial harps I seem to hear; 

Rack to thy source, thou trembling tear,, 
For this is Sorrow’s holiday. 


Liverpool. 


TO THE UNCO GREAT. 
—_— 


Ye men o’ gear, misca’d the great, 
(Men that I pity mair than hate) 
\gi’ ye joy o’ yer estate, 

‘ Wi’ a’ my heart. 
Yeare a set o’ lucky chaps, 
An’ yet I wad na gae ye swaps,. 
For a’ the siller i’ yer laps, 

Got by sic art. 


Now dinna think that ony spite 
Against ye gars me thus to write: 
To hurt a neebor’s nae delight, 

Ye ken fu’ weel. 


Far ither thoughts engage my views;. 
Bux fain to gi’ ye a’ yer dues,. 
Far this I wad na’ e’en refuse 

The varra decl.. 


Know then, that much I owe yer crew 

By precept and example too, 

Ye’re aften shaw n me something new 
OQ’ man’s estate : 


For when I ken yer loftie air, 
Yer frownin brows and hauty stare, 
1 ask mysel wi’ anxious care, 

Can these be great? 


And when I mark yer ranklin pride, 
Thinkin’ that a’ the warl beside 
Were made for nought, but ye to ride, 
Ye grieve me sair. 
Gi’ me a life o’ sweet repose; 
A heart to feel for ither’s woes; 
A frien’ to share what fate bestows; 
I ask na mair. 


Bristol. Ss. T. 








(From the Comedy of “ Pride shall have a Fall.”) 
TRIO. 
*¢ Tell us, thou glorious Star of eve! 
What sees thine eye ? 
Wherever human hearts can heave, 
Man’s misery ! 
Life, but a lengthened chain; 
Youth, weary, wild, and vain; 
Age on a bed of pain, 
Longing to-die! 
Yet there’s a rest ! 
Where earthly agonies 
Awake no sighs 
In the cold breast. 
Tell us, thou glorious Star of eve! 
Sees not thine eye 
Some spot, where hearts no longer heave, 
In thine own sky? 
Where all life’s wrongs are o'er, 
Where anguish weeps no more, 
Where injured spirits soar, 
Never to die!” 


—<—=_—_ 


MUSIC AT EVENING. 

*¢O, silver sounds! whence are ye? from the thrones 
That spirits make of the empurpled clouds, 
Or from the sparkling waters, or the hills 
Upon whose leafy brows the Evening Star 
Lies like a diadem! O, silver sounds, 
Breathe round me, till Love’s mother, slow-paced night, 
Hears your deep in her shadowy cell.” 

BEAUTY. 

««*Tis an enchanted vision! Ha! she comes! 
There’s music in her motion! All the air 
Dances around her. Venus !—There’s a foot, 
So light and delicate, thft it should tread 
Only on flowers, which, amorous of its touch, 
Should sigh their souls out, proud of such sweet death. 
So comes upon her clouds the Queen of Love, 
So sovereign Juno won the heart of Jove.” 


he Traveller. 


DEATH OF BELZONI, THE TRAVELLER. 
———— 

The following letter from a young gentleman of this 
town, to Mr. A. Hodgson (who has been kind enough to 
present it to us for publication) communicates the particu- 
lars of the death of this enterprising traveller. Itis buta 
few days since letters of the most gratifying character, 
relative to the traveller’s situation and prospects, were in 
circulation here. There is a painful feeling of surprise 
associated, thetefore, with the deep regret which we feel 
in presentirg this melancholy intelligence to our readers. 
The letter came via Para and Barbadoes: 

*« Brig Castor, British Accarah, Jan. 7, 1824. 

‘¢T wrote you some time since, almost at a venture, 
mentioning the arrival in Benin: River of Mr. G. Belzoni, 
the celebrated traveller, who was. attempting to reach 
Houssa and Timbuctoo, by way of Benin. I am sorry to 














inform you that, like all others who have made this trial, 
he has perished." He died at Gato, the 3d of December, 
1823. 

*¢ 49 I think it will interest you, | wil give you an idea 
of his prospects of succeeding in this perilous expedition, 
when they were closed by his death. He had been a con- 
siderable time a very welcome guest on board this brig, 
waiting for the time a Mr. J. Houtson could: acccompany 





him to Benin, whose interest with the King of that place 





he considered would be serviceable to him. On the night 
of the 24th November he left us, with Mr. Houtson, for 
Gato. On parting with us, he seemed a little agitated, 
particularly when the crew, to each of whom he had made a 
present, gave him three loud cheers on leaving the vessel. 
‘God bless you, my fine fellows, and send you a happy 
sight of your country and friends,’ was his answer. On 
the 3d December, I received a letter from Mr. Houtson, 
requesting me to come to Benin, as Mr. B. was lyin, 
dangerously ill, and, in case of death, wishing a secon 
ane to be present. I was prevented going not only by 

usiness, but a severe fever which had then hold of me. 
On the 5th, I had a second Ictter from Mr. H. with the parti- 
culars of Mr. B.’s end, and one from himself, almost illegi- 
ble, dated December 2, requesting me to assist in thedisposal 
of his effects, and to remit the proceeds home to his agents, 
Messrs. Briggs Brothers and Co. America-square, London, 
together with a beautiful amethyst ring he wore, which 
he seemed particularly anxious should be delivered to his 
wife, with the assurance he died in the fullest affection for 
her, as he found himself too weak to write his last wishes 
and adieus. He was interred at Gato, next day, with all 
the respect possible ; and I furnished a large board, with 
the following inscription, and which was placed over his 
grave :— 

* Here lie the remains of 
G. BELZONI, 
Who was attacked with dysentery at Benin 
(On his way to Houssa and Timbuctoo) 
On the 26th of November, and died at this place, 
Decembet 3, 1823. 

The gentlemen who placed this inscription over the grave 
of this intrepid and enterprising traveller, hope that every 
European visiting this spot, will cause the ground to be 
cleared, and the fence round the grave repaired, if necessary. 

‘At the time of Mr. Belzoni’s death, Mr. Houtson 
had every thing arranged with the King of Benin for his 
departure, and had his health continued, there is no doubt 
he would have succeeded. Mr. B. passed at Benin as an 
inhabitant, or rather native of the interior, who had come 
to England when a youth, and was now trying to return 
to his country. The King and Emegrands (or nobles) 
gave credit to this, Mr. B. being in a Moorish dress, with 
his beard nearly a foot in length. There was, however, 
sone little jealousy amongst them, which was removed by 
a present or two well applied; and the King of Benin’s 
messenger was to accompany Mr. B. with the King’s cane, 
and as many men as were considered necessary for a guard 
and baggage carriers. The King’s name is respected as 
far as Houssa, and he has a messenger or ambassador 
stationary there. On Mr. B.’s arrival at Houssa, he was 
to leave his guard there, and proceed to Timbuctoo, the 
King net guaranteeing his safety further than Houssa, 
and Timbuctoo not being known at Benin. On his return 
to Houssa, he would make the necessary preparations for 
going down the Niger, and despatch his messenger and 
guard back with letters to his agents and to Mr. John 
Houtson. The messenger to be rewarded according to 
the accounts the letters gave of his behaviour, and the 
King to receive a valuable stated present. This was the 
eo “1 I think it would have proved fortunate, had Mr. 
B. lived. 

** The distance from Benin to Houssa is not so great. 
The King gave the following account of the route :—From 
Benin to Jaboo, six days journey ; Jaboo to Eyoo, three ; 
Eyre to Tappa, nine; Tappa to Nyffoo, four; and Nyffoo 
to Houssa, three. I am sorry I cannot find the memoran- 
dum I made of this; but I think I am correct. Between 
Nyffoo and ~Houssa, the ‘* Big Water”’ is to be crossed 
considerably above T'angura, at which place it is tremen- 
dously rapid and wide ; farther down the natives of Benin 
know siting of it, except that it runs to the southward. 
I wish it was a settled point. Mr. B. began to waver in 
his opinion of the Niger being a branch of the Nile, after 
having seen one or two of these.rivers in the bight of 
Benin. I will give you my idea on the subject. If the 
Niger does not empty itself into the bights of Beapa and 
Benin, there must be some other immense course of water 
in the interior to supply these seven rivers, viz. Benin, 
Dos Escravos, Dos Ramos, Bonny, New Calabar, Old 
Calabar, and Rio del Rey, with the numerous intersectirig 
creeks, and which any person, f think, only need see to 
know they run from one great stream. Add to this, the 
land to the westward of river Lagos, though not high, is 
perfectly dry, and free from marsh: from Lagos to the 
west side of Rio del Rey, there is scarce a spot of land that 
is not overflowed at high tides. The east side of Del Re 
is the contrary, being high and mountainous,, viz. the high- 
land of Cameroons and Reconly land. The intervening 
marsh between Lagos and Del Rey has evidently been 
formed by the soil and mud washed down these rivers. 
That the coast here has been: carried further out, in my 
opinion, cannot. be doubted, as, in. a conversation I hadi 
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with the King of Wanu, he informed me ‘six or seven of 


his fathers back was when white man first came to Wanu 3 
that then they came to the town in their ships, as they 
could then soon catch the sea; but now the river had gone 
a long way further out.” Of course he meant the land 
further out. I suppose Wanu is forty miles from the sea 
now. At the same time he showed me some of the guns 
brought out by the first ship that came there, with match. 
locks and stands. The old gentleman was very communi- 
cative. He related the history of his family being made 
kings, which would please you, but I have no time for it 
heres I hope I may relate it you in Liverpool. Of course, 
you know the various opinions against the Niger termi- 
nating here or in the Congo. I may add another. None 
of the natives of the interior having come down the river, 
nor none of the river people gone up to look for trade 
more than two days journey ina canoe. Yet they describe 
it at that distance as large as at the entrance. I may also 
remark, that I never could find any of the natives who 
had been at Houssa, that had crossed or seen those moun- 
tains, which are considered an insuperable obstacle to the 
Niger running south, viz. ** the Mountains of the Moon.” 
—But their heads here are so thick, it is difficult to get 
correct information out of them. There are séveral natives 
of Houssa slaves in the river. You will perceive by what 
] have said, the opinion I have formed, that the Niger emp- 
ties itself by a great Delta, of which Rio Formoso or Benin 
is the western, and Rio del Rey the eastern branch, with 
several rivers between them from the same source.” 


Chit Chat. 








INSPIRATION. 

Kotzebue relates, that, being once very much annoyed 
by the horrible sounds which a tyro produced on the 
French horn, and understanding that the performer was 
a neighbouring baker’s apprentice, he sent him word that 
he would feel particularly obliged for his practising during 
the hours in which he was from home, and of which he 
informed him at the same time. The young man re- 
turned his most respectful compliments, and would be 
very happy to please Mr. K. on any other occasion; but 
was extremely sorry that he could not promise any thing 
on the present, having made it a point never to play but 
when he felt inspired. 


A portly dame of foriy, walking in her weeds, was met 
by some Sunday bucks, who. in passing, rudely observed, 
‘© There's a shop to let.” ** You mistake, gentlemen,” 
said the witty lady, ‘* the shop is let, only the bill is not 
yet taken down.” 

A lady at the West end of the Town has carried her 


prudery so far that she has separated the writings of the 
male and female authors in her library. 











At a staymaker’s shop in the Strand appears the follow- 
ing curious application :—‘* Wanted a man to bone.” 





A gentleman passing Milford church-yard, a few days 
since, observing the sexton digging a grave, addressed him 
with, ‘* Well, how goes trade in your line, friend ?” 
“* Very deud, Sir!” was the reply. 





Bon Mots.—A little altercation took place lately at the 
Bourse at Paris, between a marquis and a broker; it was 
conducted decently in an under tone, but the following 
words were overheard by a siinple-looking man, and im- 
mediately repeated :—** Vous devez savoir que je suis 
un homme de qualité.”—* Que mimpsrte si_vous cies 
homme de qualité 2 je suis homme de quantité.”—A person 
lately entered a solon, where he met a noted Jesuit. The 
latter said to some one near him, *' Cet homme est roux 
comme Judas.” The newly-arrived visitor, though talk- 
ing toa friend, heard the remark, turned round, and said 
in a loud tone—** Monsieur, il nest pas stir que Judas fut 
roux, il est seulement prouvé qu'il était de la Compagnie de 
Jesus.” 





Mankind.—** In my youth,” says Horace Walpole, *.1 
thought of writing a satire on mankind; but now, in my 
age, I think I should write an apology for them. Several 
worthy men, whom I know, fall into such unexpected 
situations, that, to me, who am aware of these situations, 
their conduct is matter of compassion, and not of blame.” 





The Serpent.—Cardinal Perron says—‘* That the ser- 
pent is an excellent symbol of cunning,” and assigns as 
a reason why it is so, ** because it never carries its head 
directly before its body to the place it is desirous of reach- 
ing; in this,” he adds, **it resembles a cunning man, 


England, Wales, and Scotland ; construction of rail-ways; 


The Housewife. 


*« dTousekeeping and husb af Mba geet, 
Must love one another as cousins in blood : 

The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 











To render Shoes Waterproof.—Mix a pint of drying oil, 
two ounces of yellow wax, two ounces of turpentine, and 
half an ounce of Burgundy pitch, carefully over a slow fire. 
Lay the mixture, whilst hot, on the boots or shoes with a 
sponge or soft brush; and when they are dry, lay it on again, 
until the leather becomes quite saturated, that is to say, 
will hold no more. Let them then be put away, and not 
be worn until they are perfectly dry and elastic; they will 
afterwards be found not only impenetrable to wet, but 
soft and pliable, and of much longer duration. 





(From the American papers.) J 

Economy and safety in making Soap.—I observed in 
your paper of last evening, an account of a Mrs. Jacobus 
having four children scalded, by a kettle of soap falling 
from the fire. To prevent a recurrence of similar acci- 
dents, I am induced to offer the following safe and econo- 
mical receipt to make this useful article: —To 32 gallons 
of lye, of strength just sufficient co bear an egg, add 16lbs. 
of clean melted grease, whica, by being placed in the hot 
sun, and occasionally stirred, will, in a few days, produce 
a soap of first quality. 


om é 
The sirestde. 
‘“S VIVE LA BAGATELLE.”” 
“In order to employ one part of this life in serious and important 
occupations, it is necessary to spend anether in mere amuse- 
ments.” JoHN LOCKE. 
* There is a time to laugh and a time to weep.” SOLOMON. 














SOLUTIONS TO THE CONUNDRUMS IN OUR LAST. 
159. Because they are forsworn persons (i.e. four sworn 

persons ! ) 

160. It is apt to raise his collar (i.e. choler !) 

NEW SUBLIMITIES. 

161. Why isa carving knife, when sharpened on a grind- 

stene, like a false rumour ? 

162. Why was his present Majesty, during the life of 

his father, like a certain four-footed animal that had just 

littered ? 





Scientific Weeorrs. 
[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 

lar Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &ec.; List of Patents ;— 
to be continued in a series through the Volume. ] 





RAIL-ROADS AND STEAM-WAGGONS. 
We shall, in our supplementary number of next week, 
publish a very interesting and copious paper on rail-roads, 
which will prove peculiarly interesting, now that the 
scheme of a rail-road from Birmingham to Liverpool is in 
serious contemplation. The article which we have in pre- 
paration appeared in the last Birmingham Chronicle, 
with an engraving, from which we have given orders to 
have a fuc-simile executed. The descriptive part is a 
complete history of rail-roads, divided into the following 
heads :—Wooden rail-ways; iron rail-ways; rail-ways in 


waggons used on rail-ways; expense of constructing rail- 
ways; comparative ease of draught. 








LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 





for determining or ascertaining the cubic contents of stand- 
ing timber.—20th March.—6 months, i 

To John Lingford, of Nottingham, lace machine manu- 
facturer, for certain improvements upon machines or ma- 
chinery now in use for the purpose of making that kind of 
lace commonly known or distinguished by the name or 
names of bobbin-net or Buckinghamshire lace-net.—20th 
March.—6 months. 

To John Heathcoat, of Tiverton, Devonshire, lace ma- 
nufacturer, for his improvements in certain parts of the: 
machinery used in spinning cotton, wool, or silk.—20th 
March.—6 months. 

To Henry Berry, of Abchurch-lane, London, merchant,, 
for certain improvements on a machine or apparatus for 
more readily producing light.—20th March.—6 months. 

To Jean fsa Stainmare, of Belmont distillery, 
Wandsworth-road, Vauxhall, in the parish of St. Mary,, 
Lambeth, Surry, distiller, who, in consequence of commu- 
nications made to him by certain foreigners residing 
abroad, and discoveries by himself, is in possession of an 
invention of improvements in the process of and apparatus 
for distilling.—20th March.—6 months. 

To Charles Demeny, of Paris, but now residing in Fen- 
church-street, London, merchant, who, in consequence of 
a communication made to him by a certain foreigner, re- 
siding abroad, with whom he is connected, is in the pos- 
session of an invention of an apparatus containing within 
itself the means of producing gas from oil and other olea- 
ginous substances, of burning such gas for the. purpose of 
affording light, and of replacing the gas conmmed 408 
March.—2 months. 

To Namen Goodsell, late of New York, in the United 
States of America, but now of No. 13, Leigh-street, Bur- 
ton Crescent, Middlesex, engineer, for a certain machine 
or piece of machinery, for breaking, scutching, and pre- 
paring flax and hemp, for use, upon an improved method, 
and thrashing out the seed thereof, and which is applicable 
to the thrashing of any other kind of grain, and also for 
shelling clover and other seeds.—25th march.—6 months. 

To Edward Jordan, of Norwich, engineer, for a certain 
improvement or improvements in the form or construction 
of water-closets, or of the apparatus connected therewith. 
—27th March.—6 months. 

To Joseph Spencer, of Belper, Derbyshire, nail manu~ 
facturer, for certain improvements in the construction of 
furnaces or forges for the preparation of iron or steel, and. 
for the process of manufacturing of nails and other articles. 
from the said materials.—7th April.—6 months. 

To Jonathan Schofield of Rastrick, in the parish of Ha- 
lifax, Yorkshire, manufacturer, for certain improvements 
in the manufacture of cloth or fabric which he denomi- 
nates British cashmere.—7th April—6 months, 

To Thomas Ryalls, of Sheffield, Yorkshire, warehouse- 
man, for his apparatus for shaving, which he denominates 
** The Useful and Elegant Facilitator.—8th April.—2 
months, 

To Samuel Hall, of Basford, Nottinghamshire, cotton 
manufaeturer, for his improved steam-engine.—8th April. 
—6 months. 

To James Tulloch, of Savage Gardens, London, gentle- 
man, for hisimprovement or improvements in the ma- 
chinery to be employed for sawing and grooving marble 
and other stone, or in producing grooves- or mouldings. 
thereon.—12th April.—6 months. 

To Henry Potter Bevet, of Devizes, Wiltshire, iron- 
monger, for his improvement in the construction of 
cranks, such as are used for belis and other purposes.—. 
14th April.—6 months. fe 

To William By, of Joy Cottage, Ivory-place, Brigh.. 
ton, Sussex, stationer and bookseller, for his methed or 
apparatus for the preservation.of books and covers.—J4th 
April.—6 months. 

To John Gunby, of New Kent Road, Surry, sword and 
gun manufacturer, for his.improvement in the process of 
manufacturing of cases for knives,.scissars, and other arti~ 
cles.—14th April.—6 months. 

To David Gordon, Esq. of Basinghall-street, London, 
for certain improvements. in the construction of portable 


gas lamps.—14th April.—6 months. 





(¥rom the Philosophical Magazine for April.] 


To Jean Henry Petelpierre, of Chalton-street,, Somers 
Town, in the parish of St. Pancras, Middlesex, engineer, 
fo: his engine or machine for making the following articles 
from one piece of leather, without any seam or sewing 
whatever ; that is to say, all kinds of shoes and slippers, 
gloves, cups, and hats, cartouch-boxes, scabbards and 
sheaths for swords, bayonets, and knives.—Dated 20th 
March, 1824.—2 months allowed to enrol specification. 

To James Rogers, of Marlborough, Wilts, surveyor, 


To John. Beven, Manchester, Lancashire, dealer in cot- 


ton twist and weft, and.general commission agent for ma- 
nufactured goods, for his apparatus for dressing various 
kinds of cotton, flaxen, woollen, or silk manufactures.— 
14th April.—6 months. 


To Thomas Gettien, of Henry-street, Pentonville, Mid-. 


Glesex,. gentleman, for his improvements in the machine- 
ry, and process of making metallic. rollers, pipes, cylin« 
ders, and certain other articles. —15th April.—6 months. 


To Daniel Tonge, of Liverpool, Lancashire, ship-owner;, 


for apparatus by means of which an improved method: o§ 





for his method, or.an improved instrument or instruments 





who never betrays his intention by his words or gestures.’ 
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reefing sails is effected.—15th April.—6 months. 
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PAPERS RELATING TO THE EARTHQUAKE 
WHICH OCCURRED IN INDIA IN 1819. 
{Concluded from our last.] 

—>_—_ 

Sindree, a small mud fort and village belonging to the 
Cutch Government, situated where the Runn joins the 
branch of the Indus, was overflowed at the time of the 
shock. The people escaped with difficulty, and the tops of 
the town-wall are now alone to be seen above the water. 
The fate of Sindree was owing to its situation, for there 
cannot be a doubt of all the Runn land having, during the 
shock, sent forth vast quantities of water and mud. The 
natives described a number of small cones of sand, six or 
eight feetin height, the summits of which continued to 
bubble for many days after the 16th. 

The sea must have been affected by the motion of the 
earth; but nothing material or positive has been discovered 
on this part of the subject. 

Although the appearance of the country in Cutch be- 
speaks that it has suffered at some period from convulsions 
of nature; and although there are strong signs of volcanic 
matter thickly scattered over its surface, still there does 
not exist even a tradition of an earthquake" of any violence 
having occurred. The natives, therefore, were perfect 
strangers to such a phenomenon, and were terrified in 
proportion to their ignorance. The instantaneous and 
firm belief adepted by all sects and descriptions was, 
that the world was at its end; and their minds were im- 
pressed accordingly+. After the first alarm had subsided, 
advantage began to be taken of the circumstance. The 
Brahmins enjoined charity to the Hindoos; and placards 
were issued from unknown quarters, foretelling misfortunes 
to those who did not feed their priests, or who persevered 
in sin. One of these papers was stated to have come from 
Kassee (Benares ;) and as it had a remarkable effect upon 
all classes of Hindoos, I am induced to submit a verbal 
translation of it. 

_ ‘A letter has been received in the name of Shri Ram- 
jee. Ithascome from Kassi Benares. In the middle of 
this Iron Age, the Golden Age will make its appearance : 
Shri Bhuddajee will appear. Of the iron age have elapsed 
4912 years;} and after Sumvut 1876 (A.D. 1819) the 
golden age will last 13,038 years. On the 5th Asofsood 
(or the 24th September, 1819) after twenty-two ghurrics 
of the night have elapsed, at that moment will Bhuddajee 
appear, and the wc age commence. The earth will 
shake for seven ghurries and thirty pulls. The earth will 
open: then will false and uncharitable people be swallow- 
ed up. They who are charitable and religious, depend 
upon Bhugwan, give alms, do virtuous actions, and fear 
bad actions—these will be saved. The golden age will 
last 13,038 years: the age of man will be 250 years. 
There will be universal friendship and peace. Every 
month will consist of forty-five days; every day consist 
of ninety ghurries. There will be thirty-six mansions of 
the moon: there will be twelve planets: there. will be fif- 
teen signs in the zodiac. At night, when thirteen ghur- 
ries remain, then will the golden age commence: Bhud- 
dajee will appear. This event has been extracted from the 
Vedes after much study. From the Shri Bhud Maha 
Grunth, after intense study, has it been extracted. Who- 
soever reads, hears, or causes to be heard, copies, or 
spreads abroad this letter, will be fortunate. Believe in 
it, for he who denies its truth kills a Brahmin or a cow. 
He who has not faith will be damned: he who believes 
will be saved; he will be happy; he will attain to the pre- 
sence of Bhugwan. Shri Krushan Damotherjee is truth.” 

This paper was written in the Bridge Bhakha dialect, 
and Balbood character. At the hour appointed in it for 
the destruction of sinners, almost every Hindoo of res- 
pectability purified himself, and sat with the toolsi leaf in 
his mouth, patiently expecting a fate which he had endea- 
voured to evade by liberal donations to Brahmins.§ 

The Moosulmans were equally alarmed, and abundance 
of threats of punishment to the wicked were fulminated 
from the musjeeds ; and a paper asserted to have come 
from Mecca, with the usual seals attached, foretold the 
approach of the day of judgment. The Moolahs and 


* The sight shocks felt of late years in Gauzerat were also 
experienced in this province. 

+ Afew minutes after the shock, I walked through the 
streets of Anjar, which were crowded with people sitting on 
the ruins of their houses and shops, which had fallen 
into the road. They appeared to me to be in a state little 
short of mental derangement; and, to a question put, the 
only answer to be got was “ Ram Krushn ;” which they re- 
peated constantly and loudly, apparently unconscious of what 
they were saying. : 

+ This appears to bea mistake, as 4920 years have elapsed. 

. § Even the Banians are said to have sold their goods at 
just rates and with fair weights for some time previously to 
ope 1. a pu or nage sage mee so bene pee ey at as ho- 
t n retailer, is certain proof of the impression 
which the prophecy had made on his mind. ” 
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mendicant Sijeds stated the cause of the earthquake to be, 
that the horse Dooldool was pawing for his food, and strict 
injunctions were issued to all good Mahomedans to seng a 
certain quantity of grain and to the Moolal. &c. to 
satisfy Dooldos), which supplies were appropriated to the 
pious Moolah’s own private emolument. 

The Hindoos attributed the earth’s motion to a quarrel 
among the Dyets and Dewas, and fabricated the most lu- 
dicrous stories on the subject. ee up from 
all classes, casts, and sects: some asserted that they had 
foretold the calamity which had occurred ; others boldly 

inted out the hour and moment at which still more ca- 

amitous events were tohappen ; and, in short, there was a 
superabundant display of every thing absurd or extiava- 
gant that could be advanced by ignorance and presump- 
tion, deceit and superstition. 

It may be remarked that the monsoon commenced about 
the 11th of July in some places of the province, and later 
in others. The memory of any person living can furnish 
no example of so severe a season. The rain in the west- 
ern parts of Cutch fell in such torrents for hours succes- 
sively, that, combined with occasional shocks of the earth- 

uake,-it excited the most alarming fears in the minds of 
the inhabitants. To the eastward we had it less severe, 
though equally constant; and were I to say that for two 
months we never had a day without some rain, I believe I 
should not be exaggerating. In consequence, the crops 
have either failed, or pre never be sown; and grain is 
now selling at the rate at which it sold in Cutch in the fa- 
mine of 1812-13. We have always much thunder and 
lightning in Cutch during the monsoon ; this season I 
think more than common: and the heavy clouds, which, 
for a period of three months, never ceased to travel close 
to the earth from the S.W., obscured the sun for many 
days successively. We had also a storm of wind from the 
westward, which amounted to a hurricane in the western 
parts of Cutch. These occasionally have happened before, 
and are called, by the natives hoowah* 

Such are the details of the circumstances attending the 
earthquake of 1819. I have much reason to solicit the 
pardon of the Society for having descended to such trifling 
particulars; and the only apology I have to offer 1s the 
circumstance of such a phenomenon having so seldom oc- 
curred in India with siivilar violence. 

(Signed) J. MACMURDO, 
Captain 7th regt. N. I. 
Camp at Bhooj, Jan. 27, 1820. 
eB EC 


Pneumatic Apparatus.—The Etoile translates from a 
Cadiz paper the following accounts of two discoveries of 
pneumatic apparatus, which are to form a substitute for 
the power of steam as applied to navigation. ‘There must 
be some mistakes in the original account or in the Etoi/e’s 
Aranslation ; for in their present form we can make nothing 
of the ** discoveries. We shall, however, repeat the 
notice, in the hope that some scientific @idipus may derive 
instruction from it. The Cadiz Commercial Gazette con- 
tains the following account of two new discoveries, by a 
Mr. Crivelli. ‘ The first consists in two pneumatic ma- 
chines, which are placed at the bottom of the hold of a 
vessel, and put into motion by means of aspring. The 
powerful action of these machines having formed a vacuum, 
the columns of atmospheric air, following the laws of 

ressure, fall with all their weight into the interior, and, 

y the continual motion of the machines, receiving a fresh 
impetus from the columns which succeed each other with 
extraordinary rapidity, open a channel for the action of 
the atmospheric pressure. The compressed air is forced 
into two Pipes, and strikes against an apparatus which is 
placed on the sides of the vessel, and which, in its turn, 
moves two large paddles, producing the same effect as in 
steam-boats. The second discovery is as follows :—After 
having extracted from sea-water, by means of evaporation, 
the oxygen and hydrogen gases which it contains, these 
gases are mixed in proper proportions in an insulated ap- 
paratus, where, by means of pressure, they furnish an ex- 
traordinary explosive power. Mr. Crivelli is now endea- 
vouring to discover the means of applying this power 
without danger, and will communicate the result of his re- 
searches to the public as soon as his labours are con¢luded. 


The Bolitical Kconomist. 
THE RICARDO LECTURES—(conTINUED.) 


—<——_ 


THE PROFITS OF STOCK. 
Capital or stock was the produce of former 
industry. The higher the profits derived 























from the application of this stock to the fur- 
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ther production of articles for the necessities, 
conveniences, or luxuries of life, the more 
the wealth of a nation was increased. The 
capital of a country was its wealth ; the cir- 
culating medium was but a part of this capi- 
tal. Upon that part he would have occasion 
to dwell at a future stage of his course, 
The capital of this country had not, he 
thought, been over-rated at two thousand 
millions; while the circulating medium was 
not more than fifty millions. The average 
profit of the capital of a country was the 
barometer by which its prosperity was ascer- 
tained. If any particular employment of 
capital was depressed, still, if the average 
profits of stock were high, the prosperity of 
the country was not affected. But if the 
average profits were low and falling, although 
no particular pressure should be felt by any 
branch, the prosperity of that country was 
declining, and poverty was undermining all 
its resources, 


EFFECTS OF TAXATION UPON THE ACCUMU- 
LATION OF CAPITAL. 


Tt was a mistaken opinion of Mr. Malthus, 
that the expenditure of the State promoted 
the wealth of individuals. As the passion of 
economy was increased by success, like our 
other passions, the more of the profits of 
capital were accumulated, the more the de- 
sire of increasing that accumulation was en- 
couraged and strengthened. Therefore, ifthe 
produce paid as taxes were left with the capi- 
talist, the greater his wealth. It was not 
necessity, but the pleasure of accumulating, 
which induced men to be economical. Here 
Mr. M‘Culloch pointed out and illustrated, 
with great feeling and power, the effects of 
poverty in perpetuating habits of waste and 
recklessness, 

Mr. M‘Culloch again reverted to the natu- 
ral ambition of men to acquire fortune as the 
foundation of all prosperity. It had suggested 
the first use of the rudest instruments which 
facilitate labour, and it influenced the accu- 
mulation of the largest capitals and the em- 
ployment of the most ingenious machinery :— 

‘¢ The hand of man,” says Colonel Torrens, 
‘¢ is not armed with any efficient natural in- 
strument, such as the beak of the bird, or 
the claw of the quadruped, for operating di- 
rectly upon the materials presented to him; 
but it is admirably adapted for seizing and 
applying artificial instruments, and for em- 
ploying the powers of one substance to pro- 
duce the desired changesin another. Hence 
almost all the grand results of manufacturing 
industry are brought about by means of capi- 
tal. Throughout the werld there are no very 
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striking inequalities in the muscular force by 
which direct labour is performed; and it is 
mainly owing to the differences in the quantity 
of capital, and in the skill with which it is 
applied, that in one country man is found 
naked and destitute, and that in another all 
the rude productions of the earth, and all the 
forces of nature, are made to contribute to 
his comfort and to augment his power.” 

He shortly adverted to the effect of credit, 
in giving the use of capital to those who could 
employ it to the best advantage. Every 
facility ought therefore to be given to credit. 
But this subject he would investigate more 
fully in another part of the course of lectures. 

Dr. Smith and others had laid it down as 
the principal advantage of applying capital 
to labour, that it gave employment to more 
labourers, not that it increased the quantity 
of production. In his next lecture he would 
inquire whether this opinion was or was not 
well-founded. He would also inquire into 
another opinion of Dr. Sinith’s, that agrical- 
ture was the most advantageous employment 
of capital, because nature there co-operated 
with human industry, and did not in any other 


production. 
° (To be continued.} 


She Traveller. 


THE GOLD COAST AND THE ASHANTEES. 











—<=>-- 
The Gold Coast extends from about 3 degrees W. lon. 
to as many degrees I. and lies in 5 or 6 degrees N. lat. 
In the year 1821 the African Company (which, under 
various modifications, had existed from the time of King 
Charles II.) was abolished, and all its forts and possessions 
on the Gold Coast were annexed to the Colony of Sierra 
Leone, of which Sir Charles M‘Carthy was Governor. 


This arrangement was, no doubt owing in great measure to 
the official reports of the late Sir George Collier, who had it in 
command from the Lords of the Admiralty to report the gene- 
ral state and condition of the Settlements on the Western 
Coast of Africa. 

The forts and settlements under the African Company were 
eight, viz.—Cape Coast Castle, Annamaboe, Accra, Tantam- 
querry, Dixcove, Appollonia, Succondee, Commenda, and 
Prampran. The whole White Establishment included only 45 
persons; the Black and Coloured people in the Company’s pay 
were 450. Appollonia, the western boundary of the Com- 
pany’s settlements, was a smell and perfectly useless fort; 
Sir George recommended its abandonment. Dixcove, the 
next te the eastward, was better situated (particularly for sup- 
plying timber and lime to Cape Coast Castle) and Sir George 
recommended its being strengthened. Suceundee and Com- 
menda he considered to be useless. Next to these eame the 
Dutch fort of Elmina, one of the very strongest along the 
whole line of coast. Cape Coast Castle, the principal English 
station, lies to the eastward of Elmina. The fort had been 
for some time declining, but was afterwards strengthened. 
It had a garrison of 100 Negroes well trained and disciplined, 
and officered by the white servants of the Company. Sir 
George Collier recommended several additions to the defence 
of the place. Annamaboe was the next British fort upon the 
Coast. It was of no great value asa place of trade; but Sir 

George advised its being retained, were it only to prevent its 
being occupied by other nations. The African Company paid 
aort of rent or tribute for Annamaboe to the Ashantee Chief, 
who some years previously had attacked that fort, but was re- 
puised, Tantamquerry was only of utility as keeping open 
the communication with Accra. The last-mentioned settle- 
ment was divided into British Accra and Dutch Acera, the 
British ‘flag flying at one end of the town, and the Dutch flag 
atthe ether. British Accra possessed a fort second only to 
Cape Coast Castle, and a number of the native chiefs were 
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| attached to and paid by the English. The Dutch had no fort, 
| but they possessed great influence in the vicinity by encourag- 
| ing the Slave trade. Near to Accra was also a Danish settle- 
| ment called Christianburg. ._Prampran, the most easterly of 
| the British settlements, was of small account. 

| At some distance in the interior is situated the town of Co- 
| massie, the residence of Sai Tootoo Quamina, the Chief or 
King of the Ashantees. His dominions are of a great extent, 
the population iderable, and the disposition both of King 
and people extremely prone to war. ‘ The Ashantee army,” 
says Sir George Collier, “is numerous beyond belief; and 
though quite an irregular mass, yet more than sixty thousand 
can be collected, acquainted with the use of fire-arms, ready to 
sacrifice their lives to the nod or caprice of their Chief or King, 
who is known to be savage and cruel in the extreme.” 

In 1807 an Ashantee army reached the Coast for the first 
time. In 1811 they invaded the Pantee country, near our 
establishment, and again in 1816. The African Company 
sent a mission in 1817 (of which the late Mr. Bowdich formed 
a part) to Comassie. The Ashantee King having asserted a 
claim of Sovereignty over the Fantee country, that claim was 
admitted and guaranteed on the part of England by the Bri- 
tish Consul, Mr. Dupuis, a measure which Sir George Cellier 
deeply and justly laments. 

Thus stood the affairs of the Gold Coast in 1821, when all 
the British Settlements there were added to the Colony of 
Sierra Leone, and placed under the command of that mest able 
and active Governor Sir Charles M‘Carthy. Sir Charles 
shortly afterwards went thither in person, and has ever since 
been incessantly moving from one part of his Government to 
another, promoting improvements of all kinds, and personally 
directing their execution. The new energy thus displayed by 
the English on the Gold Coast imposed a salutary check on the 
savage Chief of Ashantee; and at the same time held out to 
the neighbouring States a hope of protection against his op- 
pressions. He was therefore for some time quiet; but having 
in a fit of passion seized on a negro sergeant in our service, and 
put him to death, Sir Charles M‘Carthy felt himself bound to 
avenge the insult. A new corps had been formed on the Gola 
Coast, under the title of the Royal African Light Infantry, 
and had attained a high degree of discipline. A detachment 
of this corps took the field under Captain Laing, an officer 
peculiarly well qualified for this service, inasmuch as he had 
a year or two before penetrated very far into the interior on 
an exploratory mission from Sierra Leone. The tribes which 
had previously suffered from the tyranny of Sai Tootvo Qua- 
mina now seized the opportunity of shaking off his yoke, and 
many of them spontaneously swore allegiance to the English 
Government. ‘In May last, all the districts on the sea coast 
west of Volta were in arms, to the amount of thirty thousand 
warriors; whilst in the interior the inhabitants unanimously 
refused to pay the tributary exactions. Captain Laing took 
the Fantee country under his especial care. This officer, in 
August last, with a detachment of the 2d West India regi- 
ment and a body of the Annamaboe militia, supported by se- 
veral Native Chiefs, totally defeated the Ashantees at Asse- 
cuma. On the 19th of last November Sir George M‘Carthy 
arrived from Sierra Leone at Cape Coast, where he remained 
on the 13th of December, the date of the last Gold Coast Ga- 
zettees which have reached this country. At that time the 
Ashantees had not ventured toapproach the Coast. A camp 
had been formed by the British troops; and great numbers ef 
the Native Chiefs had joined them, and sworn allegiance to 
the British Government. 











OTAHEITE. 

A letter, dated Otaheite, 13th May last, contains the 
following statement :—*‘* The isle of Otaheite is now so 
different from what it was in the time of Captain Cook, in 
1767, that it is impossible for me to give you a complete 
idea in so short a letter, written in all haste. The mis- 
sionaries have totally changed the direction of the morals 
and customs of the inhabitants. Idolatry exists no longer ; 
Christianity is generally adopted. ‘The women now behave 
with extraordinary reserve: they no longer go on board 
the ships; and even on land it is impossible to form with 
them the least connexion, or the least attachment. Mar- 
riages are contracted as in Eurepe: even the King, at pre- 
sent, can have but one wife. The practice of destroying 
children, and human sacrifices, no longer take place. Al- 
most all the inhabitants can write and read: they all have 
religious books, written in their language, and printed in 
the island. Sixty-six magnificent churches have been 
built ; and, twice a weck, the pedple go with great devo- 
tion to hear the preacher. Individuals are often seen 
taking notes, with pencil and paper, of the most interesting 
passages of the sermon. The missionaries yearly convoke 
at Paparo the whole of the population, which amounts to 
7000 souls. This assembly isat present holden. ‘There is 
now a discussion going on respecting a new code of laws, 
and the principal chiefs of the nation ascend the tribune, 
and speak for whole hours, with a vehemency truly extra- 





ordinary. About two months ago, the isle of Otaheite de- 





clared itself independent of England ; it only recognises 

her missionaries. A red flag, with a white star in the up- 
er corner, is now Mounted on what Bangainville named 
‘oint Venus.” 





Description of Algiers.—Extract of a letter dated April 
18:—** The country round the warlike city of Algiers is 
very mountainous, having snow on the tops and sides in 
the higher regions; but the hills and valleys are beauti- 
fully ornamented with trees, and all the flats are in high 
cultivation. The city stands on the point of the Moie 
Head: the buildings are chiefly of white stone, angular 
shaped ; there are batteries, with heavy brass guns, all 
round towards the sea, and a light-house nearly as high as 
the Monument in London, with an immense luminary 
on its summit: a half-moon battery of 120 guns protects 
the entrance into the Mole. In the inner Mole or harbour 
we can distinctly see the masts of several frigates and small 
cruisers. Soon after we,-nchored in the bay, the captain 
of the port came on board; he is a fine manly-looking 

ersonage, with along bushy grey beard, an immensely 
ong red turban, long red trowsers or wrappers, and a blue 
coat jacket richly embroidered with gold braiding on the 
shoulders, back, elbows, and wrists ; he wore no stockings, 
his slippers were of thin blue leather, without strings or 
buckles. - The Dey still refuses to allow the English ‘Con- 
sul to have his flag flying within the walls of Algiers.” 





Bd 
The Bouquet. 
“ Ihave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 


brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MonraiGne. 





REVIVIANA. 
MICRO.COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece of the 
WORLD DISCOVERED ; in ESSAY ES, and 
CHARACTERS. By Dr. JNo. EARLE. The 
Eighth Edition, London: printed by R, D. for 
P.C. 1664. 


{CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.] 


69. THE CoMMON SINGING MEN Are a bad 
Society, and yet a company of good Fellows, 
that roar deep in the Quire, deeper in the 
Tavern. They are the eight parts of speech, 
which go to the Syxtazis of Service, and, are 
distinguish'd by their noyses much like Bells, 
for they make not a Consort, but a Peal. 
Their pastime or.recreation is prayers, their 
exercise drinking, yet herein so religiously 
addicted that they serve God oftest when 
they are drunk. Their humanity is a leg to 
the Residencer, their learning a Chapter, for 
they learn it commonly before they read it, 
yet the old Hebrew names are little beholden 
to them, for the mis-call them worse then 
one another. Though they never expound 
the Scripture, they handle it much, and pol- 
lute the Gospel with two things, their conver- 
sation and their thumbs. Upon worky dayes, 
they behave themselves at Prayers as at their 
pots, for they swallow them down in an in- 
stant. Their Gowns are lac'd commonly with 
streamings of Ale, the superfluities of a cup 
or throat above measure. ‘Their skill in nie- 
lody makes them the better companions 
abroad, and their Anthems abler to sing 
Catches. Long-liv’d for the most part they 
are not, especially the Base, they overflow 
their Banks so oft to drown the Organs, 
Briefly, if they escape arresting, they die con- 
stantly in Gods Service: and to take their 
death with more patience, they have Wine 
and Cakes at their Funerall: and now they 
keep the Church a great deal better, and 
help to fill it with their bones, as-before with 
their noyse. 
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The editor of the Liverpool Courier lately revived a very 
entertaining reminiscence of our native town, selected 
from Derrick’s Letters, a lively little volume, now out of 
print. We have looked over the work with a hasty edito- 
rial coup d’cuil; and have resolved to re-print the whole, 
under the head ** Reviviana.” We must confine ourselves, 











for the present, to one letter; but, in our supplementary | P 


number of next week, we shall give letters.2, 3, and 4, in- 
cluding the description of the good people of Liverpool, to 
which we have before alluded. 


‘ LETTERS 

Written from Leverpoole, Chester, Corke, the Lake 9 
illarney, Dublin, Tunbridge-welle, Bath. v 

BY SAMUEL DERRICK, ESQ. 
MASTER OF THE CEREMONIES AT BATH. 
London, printed for L. Davis and C. Reymers, 1747. 
—_ 
LETTER I. 
TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF CORKE. 
Chester, July 15, 1760. 

My Lorp,—I have had‘time ‘to rest since I 

deft London, till now; when'I seize the first moment to 
transmit to your lordship, this:short but:cordial.mark of 
my respect, and to assure you, I shall always retain the 
deepest sense of the many obligations you have conferred 
on me. Your letter to Mr. George Faulkner came safely 
to my bands, and I shall be careful to deliver it. 
~ On Friday se’nnight, after having, that day, had the 
honour to breakfast with your hip at-Blackheath, I 
set out, in the fly, for Birmingham, and travelled with 
amazing expedition. My intention.was to have gone di- 
rectly to Chester; and I had given orders to an honest 
country-man of my own, who condescended to attend me, 
but who shall ** never more’ be officer of mine,” to take a 
place for me, accordingly : he assured me he had done so; 
and I did not find out the-difference between the names of 
Chester and Birmingham till I was seated, and setting out 
for the latter ; which I thought better to do than forfeit 
my earnest and me my journey. 
: "About ten, ply ner morning, I found myself in the 
High-street of Oxford, through which I was whirled with 
such rapidity as to reach Woodstock before eleven, where 
we rested half an hour and changed horses. Ali I cansay 
of these two celebrated places is, that the fronts of some of 
the colleges gave me great delight; and that in the ap- 
pearance of Blenheim there is something awful and stu- 
pendous. I had no time to examine; all I could do was 
to admire: and though I love to travel at a great rate, I 
heartily regretted the haste I was obliged to make in this 
carriage; which, like time and tide, stays forno man. I 
could have found vast satisfaction in taking a view of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, for the sake of old Shakespeare, of 
whose birth this town boasts; and where we baited a few 
minutes, at one of the noblest inns I ever saw. 

In the evening I reached Birmingham, having gone one 
hundred and twenty-seven miles in about eighteen hours. 
As I had scarcely rested above half an hour at any one 

e since my leaving London, and was heartily tired, I 
determined to rest in this town all the following day, which 
was Sunday. , : 

I need not remind your Lordship, that Baskerville, one 
of the best printers in the world, was born in this town, 
and resides near it: his house stands at about half a mile’s 
distance, on an eminence that commands a fine prospect. 
I paid him a visit, and was received with great politeness, 
though an entire worse. att his apartments are elegant ; 
his stait-case is particularly curious; and the room in 
which he dines, and calls a Smoking-room, is very hand- 
some ; the grate and furniture belonging to it are, I think, 
of bright wrought iron, and cost him a round sum. 

He has just completed an elegant octavo Common- 
Prayer Book ; has a scheme for publishing a grand folio 
edition of the Bible; and will soon finish a beautiful col- 
lection of Fables by the ingenious Mr. Dodsley.* He 
manufactures his own paper, types, and ink; and they 
are remarkably good. This ingenious artist carries on a 
great trade in the japan way, in which he showed me se- 
yeral useful articles, such as candlesticks, stands, salvers, 
waiters, bread-baskets, tea-boards, &c. elegantly designed, 
end highly finished. ; ’ : 

Baskerville is a great cherisher of genius, which, 
wherever he finds it, he loses no opportunity of cultivating. 
One of his workmen has manifested fine talents for fruit- 
painting, in several pieces which he showed me. 

This town is spacious and well built: its toys, hard- 
ware, fire-arms of all sorts, and false stones for buttons, 


« These books have been all published since. 
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buckles, necklaces, and all kinds of ornament, are known 
in every part of. the trading world. The inhabitants are 
rich, civil, and industrious. : 
«, They have balls, concerts, plays, and assemblies. The 
theatre is bee neat: the performers are from London; I 
cannot say they are a picked set, but they are greatly 
on during the three summer months of their 
ying. ; 
Ata little distance from the town there are gardens, 
which they call Vauxhall, small and neat, though but in- 
pomgers f situated : these are sometimes lit up in an even- 
ing; and a band of vocal and instrumental music plays 
for the entertainment of the company, at the price of a 
shilling a head. The house belonging to these gardens 
was formerly a seat of Sir Lyster Holt’s. 5 
Here I found Mr. -——, and a large retinue of servants. 

I had — some acquaintance with him, which I now 
renewed ; and finding by his discourse, that he intended 
to'set off the next morning for Chester, I accepted of a 
place, which he had politely offered, in his coach; by 
which means, I was safely conveyed to the town whence [ 
have the honour to write. As the wind is at present 
against me, I shall set out in a day or two for Leverpoole, 
where it is cheaper and pleasanter living than at this place ; 
and from thence I shall do myself the honour to address 
your Lordship another letter, if any thing worth while, 
occur to him who is, My Lord, 
With great respect, &c. 








Literature, Criticism, Kc. 
EDUCATION. 


—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—H.’s assertion, on ‘‘ Education,” in your last, 
does not meet my ideas when he says, that ‘* an English 
boy may learn the proprieties of grammar and elegant 
composition from standard works in his own language.” 
He may read and may approve of 4 work; but, without 
what H. calls the ‘* two dead languages,” he cannot un- 
derstand the interttions nor admire the beauties of the 
poet. To know our own: language, we.must also under- 
stand Greek and Latin. What is the English tongue? 
Is it not a composition of the two? Can a person be said 
to comprehend his native language unless he understands 
the definition and derivation of every word (as my old 
master used to say, ‘* Unde devivutum?”) And can 
we do that without a knowledge of the ancient languages? 
Tt appears to me not. I do not speak theoretically, but 
experimentally. As I began my education for a com. 
mercial life, I did not then study the classics. But, on 
being removed from a day to a boarding school, I there 
read many translations of the Latin poets, and liked them 
pretty well. About the same time, changing my inten- 
tions from commercial pursuits to embrace a certain pro- 
fession, it was necessary that I should study Sallust, 
Ovid, Virgil, &c. in Latin, and the Greek Testament. 
When I again read the same translations of the poets, 
how was I delighted! They seemed totally different ! 
So much changed from the first reading! Now what 
could be the reason? It appears obvious; I then under- 
stood the foundation of every word, or endeavoured to do 
so by dint of application, and thereby entered into the 
meaning, spirit, and elegancies of the authors. 

HZ. must, most undoubtedly, by the diction of his dis- 
sertation, to which I allude, have received a classical edu- 
cation, and has perhaps. been one of those what-do-they 
call’em at school, that must have learning beat into them, 
for which reason he must have written ‘ speculatively not 
practically.” 

If the above meet your approbation, an insertion in your 


next will oblige 
“ JE SUIS CE QUE JE SUIS.” 
Liverpool, April 27. 








TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—Having remarked in some late numbers of your 
production, various suggestions from correspondents, of 
the utility of an institution for facilitating the acquisition 
of useful scientific information, among those whose talents 





and education dispose them for the prosecution of such a 
study, but who are debarred from the attainment thereof 
by the great expense of books and apparatus, I am in. 
duced to address you these few lines (not with a view to 
publication) to inform you that there exists in London a 
society, of which I have the gratification of being a mem- 
ber, eminently calculated to promote the object above 
alluded to. When I inform you that this society has 
existed since the year 1717, a period of 107 years, you 
will, I doubt not, be convinced of its intrinsic merit. The 
society is at this moment in a most flourishing condition, 
and contains an excellent library of scientific works, a well 
selected repository of chemical, mathematical, and astro- 
nomical instruments, and all this at a moderate expense. 
The main support of the society is the prevalence of a 
right feeling among the members and careful examination 
of the pretensions of candidates for admission. It is ex. 
pressly enjoined that every member shall give, to any one 
who asks him, the clearest elucidation in his power of any 
scientific proposition, or to facilitate the obtaining thereof 
by reference to any one whom he conceives able to do it, 
or to point out such books as will give the necessary in- 
formation. 

It would far exceed the limits I propose to myself to 
enter into a further description, but if agreeable~to you I 
should be happy to give you further information at a pri- 
vate interview. If you will favour me with an answer in 
your next Mercuryor Kaleidoscope, it will oblige yours, &c. 

Liverpool, May 4, 1824. H. 

> Our correspondent would much oblige us by further 
communications important on this subject, either person. 
ally or by letter. Edit. Kal. 


Co Correspondents. 


Gratuitous SUPPLEMENT.—In consequence of having by us 
many interesting articles waiting for insertion, it is our 
intention next week to present our readers with another 
gratuitous Supplement, which will contain the important 
Memoir on Rail Roads, with an Engraving, announced 
in our Seientifie Department. Amongst the other con- 








tents of this number will be an entertaining Account of © 


Liverpool, written by Mr. Derrick in 1760; being the con- 
tinuation of a series, the first of which appears in our pre- 
sent publication. j 

Curss Matcu B! iw London; AND EpinpurcH.—It is sug- 
gested by an mailer that we should publish the moves of 
the games about to be played between the gentlemen of the 
English and Scotch metropolis, Our correspondent may be 
assured that we shall be on the alert; but as the expe- 
rienced housewife says, in her recipe for making a hare pie, 
** First catch your hare;” so it will be necessary fur us to 
catch the moves before we cam appropriate them. If the 
games should be published, as we trust they will, it is our 
intention to avail ourselves of our new ehess types, which 
are now preparing. 

Frencu Lireraturs.—The letter of R. #. S. should have ap- 
peared this week had not its insertion been incompatible 
with arrangements made previously toits reception. We 
shall give it a place in our next number, which will be 
more than usually attractive on account of the gratuitous 
Supplement which will be published with it. 

Wasuincron Irvine’s JuvENILE Worx.—The letter of Jona. 
than Oldstyle, promised in our last, has been displaced to 
admit the account of the death of Belzoni. It shall appear 
in our supplementary number. 

Peter Puszlepates Conundrum is very old. 

We have further to notice the reception of Gimcrack—Juvinal 
—W.—W. N.—W. S. 


Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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